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MR. EZRA POUND'S influence on Mr. T. S. Eliot is admitted,
and might be compared with Bowles's influence on Coleridge.
But in fact Mr. Pound's verse also displays intrinsic merits :
not only has it a new tune, but the tune can be delicate and
good. When, therefore, I read a number of years ago an essay
by him called How to Read, I supposed that it might be a very
elaborate practical joke. He has now reprinted this essay,
together with others, in a book oddly entitled Polite Essays*
and his publishers go so far as to say that Mr. Pound enjoys the
reputation " among the discerning of having been the most
fructifying influence upon literary criticism of his time." Evi-
dently we are meant to take How to Read seriously. This is no
easy task.

The essay begins with a fragment of autobiography. Mr.
Pound, it appears, wished to edit a twelve-volume anthology

in which each poem was chosen not merely because it was a nice
poem or a poem Aunt Hepsy liked, but because it contained an
invention, a definite contribution to the art of verbal expression.
With this in mind, I approached a respected agent. He was
courteous, he was even openly amazed at the list of three hundred
items which I offered as an indication of outline. No autochthon-
ous Briton had ever, to his professed belief, displayed familiarity
with so vast a range, but he was too indolent to recast my intro-
ductory letter into a form suited to commerce.

The project was turned down, according to Mr. Pound,
because it would have effected a change in public taste and re-
duced the financial value of The Golden Treasury. " I sought the
banks of the Seine. Against ignorance one might struggle,
and even against organic stupidity, but against a so vast vested
interest the lone odds were too heavy.55 Mr. Pound's essay
is a short guide compiled on a similar scheme to this defeated
project.

The books that a man needs to know in order to " get his
bearings," in order to have a sound judgment of any bit of writing
that may come before him, are very few. . . . Limiting ourselves
to the authors who actually invented something, or who are the
<c first known examples " of the process in working order, we
find-----

The list must be compressed, and shorn of its comments. Homer,
Sappho, Catullus, Ovid, Propertius, the Anglo-Saxon Seafarer

* I, wish to make it clear that my comments on Mr. Pound were first published
some years before the War, in which he is now playing his part by broadcasting
from Rome anti-American and anti-British propaganda.